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Editorial 


“An editor then, should be an abstraction—a being in the clouds—a mind without a 
body—reason without passion.—But where find such a one ?"’—Hazuirr. 


Aviation is the fashion now ; literally and figuratively the air is 
full of it, and we have been in the fashion, that is, in the air. Lest the 
reader should be disappointed, it will be better to say at once that we have 
not visited Rheims, nor crossed the Channel with M. Blériot. But every 
Editor is allowed one aerial flight, and only one, in which he can take a 
general survey of his work, and see it spread out map-like below him, 
Before he descends to the town he is able to note its principal thoroughfares, 
its manufactories and its ornamental buildings, and to gain a distinct notion 
of their proportions ; and, further, he sees the open country beyond, and 
forms plans for its development. We have just taken this trip and the 
aeroplane has dropped us with a bump (they are apt to be rather too 
precipitate) into the editorial chair. Surrounded with proof sheets and 
correspondence one soon realises that the bird's-eye view is lost, and that 
even the memory of it is in danger of becoming obliterated by the practical 
details of the business. It is worth while perhaps to record the impression 
while it is fresh, and (to drop the metaphor, also with a bump) to say some- 
thing of this Magazine itself, what it has done and what it may do. 

The cover witnesses to the fact that this number completes the fifth 
volume, and those who have been wise enough to keep their copies will 
find that they contain a complete history of the College life and doings 
for the past five years. This is the first object of a college magazine, to be 
a local newspaper, and the importance of it is seen more and more as time 
passes. for there is this difference between a college newspaper and 
another, that its news only becomes news to many of its readers when it 
is old. The events of last term, of which you will read in this number, 
are perhaps well-known. You do not need to be told what music was 
played at the College Concerts, or what we did at the Union At Home, 


because you were there and remember the impressions that the events 
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made. But you may be glad to know in a year’s time, and still more in ten 
years. So the value of the Magazine as a local newspaper increases the 
longer that it lives and the older the news becomes. At the same time 
its news has a certain value at once, for a large number of its readers are not 
in immediate touch with the life of the College, and for them news is most 
welcome when it is served hot. This the Magazine has tried to do in the 
past, and it will go on trying to do so, if possible on an extended scale. 
lor it is not only a means of spreading news from the College itself to its 
distant members, but from the distant ones to the College. The column 
headed “ The Royal Collegian Abroad’ was begun for this important 
purpose, but it is one which can only be satisfactorily filled if Royal Colle- 
gians Abroad will turn themselves into a staff of special correspondents 
and send every scrap of news that they can muster to the Editor. 

But the R.C.M. Magazine is more than a newspaper. Royal Colle- 
gians are not only interested in the Royal College, and musicians are not 
only interested in music. The Magazine is open to receive anything which 
touches the interests of its readers. The past five volumes contain some 
delightful literary essays as well as poetry, on a great variety of subjects, 
and there seems to be every possibility for further expansion in these 
directions. 

Whether the possibility becomes fact, however, depends mainly on 
the readers. We ask every reader to think of himself as a possible contribu- 
tor, to become a member of the staff. The common objection of having 
nothing to write about is no excuse, and we shall not accept it for one, since 
everyone has occasional individual experiences which are worth having 
if they are told in such a way that the individuality remains in them. That 
is where the difficulty lies ; a good idea or an interesting episode is apt to 
become dull in the telling, but that is because the art of writing, like the art 
of music, or anything else that is valuable, can only be learnt by practice 
and experiment. We ask all our readers to make experiments and to give 
us the opportunity of judging of their success. This applies in a special 
way to present students of the College, for they are now enjoying the great 
and splendid time for adventure of every sort. It is the time for forging 
weapons and trying your skill with them, and though you may have a fair 
equipment in your musical composition or your piano playing, the power 
of expressing ideas about music and other things simply and forcibly in 


words will be another strong weapon in your armoury, and may even turn 
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out to be the one which you can wield the best. A musical critic, like an 
orchestral conductor, gets very few preliminary chances and practically 
no special training in the technique of his work. Often his sole education 
consists in trying what he can do with the eyes of the whole newspaper 
reading public upon him. The Magazine offers a chance to future critics 
to try their weapons in a smaller arena, and we shall specially welcome 
accounts of any musical performance which takes place outside the walls 
of the College, and which possesses any features of more than local interest. 
To take a case in point, it would have been of the greatest interest to record 
the impression which the production of Pelléas et Melisande, at Covent 
Garden last summer, made on some half dozen independent minds, and if 
six short reviews had reached us we would have tried to print them all. 
Unfortunately we have not had one, perhaps because everyone with unbe- 
coming modesty waited to be asked for his opinion. That is just what we 
cannot do; we can only wait and hope they will come to us, and make 
selection from those that come. And this brings us to the last point which 
arises from the general survey of the position. There is only one thing to 
do when a manuscript is returned, and that is to send another. There are 
so many reasons why a particular essay may be unsuitable for a particular 
number of a particular magazine, that the failure of one is no kind of indica- 
tion that another would not be accepted unhesitatingly. If readers will 
remember these sayings and act upon them, we may start on our sixth 
year with a stout heart, and the assurance that the R.C.M. Magazine not 
only has plenty of scope for useful and individual work (the first five years 
have fully proved that), but that it will receive the practical support which 


will enable it to use its opportunities. 


She Direetor’s Opening Address 
SUMMER TERM, 1909 


We always come together at the beginning of the summer term 
with feelings a little mixed; for the joy of renewed companionship in 
congenial College work is dashed by the consciousness that many familiar 
faces will not greet us in the familiar places any more. But we console 
ourselves by the custom of recalling and honouring with mention the 


choicest few of the departed ones. Those that occur to me as most 
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worthy of honourable mention this year are Miss Ellen Edwards, Mr 
Ioan Powell, Miss Beatrice Harrison, Miss Jean Fyans and Mr Felix 
Norman Salmond. Miss Ellen Edwards has been one of the most admirable 
scholars who ever graced the College. If I wanted a model for the College 
career of a scholar I would gladly and confidently choose hers. For not 
only was she one of the most artistic and delightful pianists we ever had 
the good fortune to develop, but her quiet, gentle, modest and steadfast 
ways made her quite an ideal representative of a College type, and endeared 
her to every one who had any dealings with her. Mr Ioan Powell we also 
readily recall as a most brilliant pianist, and it will be long before the pleas- 
ant sensation caused by his performance of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in 
13 flat a few terms ago is forgotten ; or, for the matter of that, the way in 
which he confirmed that impression by his performance more recently 
of Rachmaninoff’s fine Concerto. Miss Beatrice Harrison we also know 
as one of the most phenomenal of young violoncellists, and it is a great 
source of regret to us that she should not continue to make us proud of 
her wonderful powers as an existing scholar. Miss Jean Fyans we know 
as a singer possessed of wonderful sensibility and powers of interpretation, 
and are proud to claim her as a College pupil, and Mr Norman Salmond 
we all know as a violoncellist of great ability, and are sorry his advisers 
think he will be able to develop his undoubted gifts better in a foreign 
country. There are a good many others who have had distinguished 
careers, and whose spirit has ministered to the prosperity and credit of the 
College, but we must not attenuate the honour we pay to our most brilliant 
representatives by making it too common. We hope that some of the new 
scholars who make their appearance for the first time to-day in our happy 
family party, to take the places of those we lose, will make their claim 
good when the time comes to be named also with honour. 

I have one exceptional case to deal with, however, and am glad of 
the opportunity to mention with honour a scholar who has finished the 
tenure of his scholarship, but will nevertheless continue with us for a further 
spell. Vor it is a unique position for any English musical institution to 
number among its pupils an existing Mendelssohn scholar, and I doubt 
if it has ever happened before. I am also happy to observe that the fact 
serves to illustrate the good feeling which subsists between us and the 
great rival institution, the Royal Academy of Music; forI think I may say, 


Without being too free with state secrets, that it was mainly owing to the 
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loyalty and large mindedness of Sir Alexander Mackenzie that Mr Eric 
Gritton, when he was unanimously elected Mendelssohn scholar by the 
Committee, was authorized to continue his education at the College instead 

of having to start at once upon foreign travel. 

The situation reminds one of the importance of attaining a right 
habit of mind in communities as well as individuals, for the right habit of 
mind is surely that which has the widest and most generous outlook—the 
habit of mind that looks for the good and not for the evil in others, and seeks 
to serve rather than to outstrip. Many of the lamentable and bewildering 
failures of people most richly gifted come from their incapacity to realize 
their true relations to the world outside them. Such unfortunate folks 
as lack sense of proportion, who are too self-centred, and over-eager for 
their own little prominence, and such as are incapable of generous recog- 
nition of others, and see things out of focus when their own interests 
are concerned, generally fail to make their life’s product as a whole equal 
to their natural outfit. Even when they get what their shallow view of 
life makes them desire, and their names are noised abroad, it is not much 
better than ashes and Dead Sea fruit in the end. The world in general 
is getting more and more conscious of the doubtfulness of reputations 
founded on mere puffery and pushfulness, and is disposed to think that 
wherever much advertisement is, there, too, must be hollowness and pre- 
tence. Indeed, the people who are really doing something are not by any 
means necessarily those who are most loudly being proclaimed from the 
housetops and in newspaper paragraphs. There are many men who are 
constantly doing the nation, and even mankind at large, great service, 
whose names hardly ever appear in print. The thing is to do, not to be said 
to do ; and it is the doing rather than the seeming to do that brings a man 
content at the last. The people who are said to be doing something won- 
derful are often forgotten almost as soon as they are out of sight, and their 
actual effect upon the world at large is next to nothing ; while those who 
have not been the chance heroes of a Muy become the heroes of the many 
days that come after. 

I think that in the College we are reasonably moderate about putting 
ourselves forward, except in the way of really getting something done ; 
but we can content ourselves with looking round and seeing our dis- 
tinguished pupils occupying positions of responsibility, and doing them- 


selves and us credit all over the Empire ; and we can be reasonably proud 
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of the share we have had in raising the standard of appreciation and 
intelligence everywhere. Some of us can look back to the days when 
many organists of provincial cathedrals were so ill-equipped that they 
could not have got even into Grade III. of our College Grade lists. 
Nowadays, when our old pupils figure in such remarkable numbers in 
cathedrals and other important churches, we know that they are not only 
first-rate performers, but men who know their way about in orchestral 
music, and are thoroughly in touch with a wide range of art of other 
kinds besides mere church music. And we believe, moreover, that they 
take with them a habit of mind which will make them singlehearted in 
their services to their art. 

Many of us too, can recall the days when there were only two or 
three efficient orchestras in the whole country, and the opportunity to hear 
even a moderately exacting Beethoven Symphony decently played was a 
rare treat ; but now even in second-rate provincial towns one can often hear 
quite difficult modern orchestral works performed acceptably by local or- 
chestras, and the same is the case with Chamber Music. No doubt other 
people have had a share in this happy development; and we can afford gen- 
crous recognition comfortably because we are sure of our ground. Frank 
recognition of other people's claims is a fair index of a substantial position. 
To belittle a rival is little better than a confession of weakness, besides the 
injurious effect it has upon the character. It sounds rather like paradox- 
mongering, but it really is true that generosity pays all round in the long 
run, There are some strangely constituted people who seem to think that 
recognition of merit in others detracts from themselves. By certain ugly 
fruits we know them! But indeed every little crafty, mean and selfish ac- 
tion leaves a mark upon the man who commits it, and makes it less likely 
that the total contents of his life, when the time comes to sum it up, will be 
worth looking into. The more merit you can appreciate in others, the lar- 
ger your life becomes. Everybody wants to be appreciated. Instinct 
prompts it. But people who want to be appreciated to the exclusion of 
others have got the instinet unhappily perverted and mixed up with some 
less serviceable instinct. And the effect is to cut themselves off from the 
appreciation of just those whose appreciation is best worth having. Men 
cannot expect to be appreciated by those whom they themselves depreciate. 
Even at the lowest estimate of conventional commercial morality, it would 


be too amateurish. It is infinitely better to be beforehand in real 
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open-handed fair play. To hold out the hand of good-fellowship to rivals is 
good for the rivals as well as one’s self: and is the best way to develop 
reciprocal straightforwardness. Where generosity is, the atmosphere is 
clear, and a man can expand his chest and breathe freely. The under- 
ground ways are too tortuous. 

The meaning of it all is that the happiest people are those who have 
the widest outlook. The most successful institution is that which realizes 
its mission in the widest sense, and welcomes whatever is finely done or 
whatever is genuinely serviceable to the world, even if it has missed the 
chance of taking a hand in it. One would like to be able to think the Col- 
lege was engaged in some special and wide reaching mission, some truly 
national work—indeed possibly even more than national—in combating 
vulgarity, mental indolence, ostentation, cynicism, dissipation, narrow- 
ness, levity, and all such forms of human debasement, by holding up the 
light of the life-giving influence of our Art. And in that ample and enjoy- 
able mission we may all of us, from the least little junior to the most brilliant 


composer, take a useful part. 


“Ave atque Vale” 


Farewell and Welcome are brief enough words, but they carry with 
them a wealth of meaning, and in the present case they are at once an epi- 
tome and an expression of recent events in connection with the R.C.M. 
Magazine. 

All readers will learn with deep regret that Mr Aitken Crawshaw has 
resigned the Editorship of.the Magazine, after nearly five years of office, 
owing to the increasing claims of his work in Birmingham, and the difficul- 
ties of time and distance thus entailed. The ability, idealism and tact which 
he brought to bear on his editorial duties must have been recognised by all 
who know him through the pages of the Magazine, but those who have had 
the pleasure of serving on the Magazine and Union Committees with him, 
can appreciate even more fully the scope and fine quality of his achieve- 
ments. The Magazine owes its very existence to him; his brilliant inven- 
tion and energy were largely responsible for the foundation of the Union, 
while his literary gifts and unswerving fidelity to all that is best in art and 


ethics, raised the post of Editor to one of real dignity and importance, 
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Everyone will join most heartily in the vote of thanks which the Union 
Committee passed in appreciation of his services, and will unite in the hope 
that all may indeed go well with him. As if in augury of this comes the 
news of his engagement to Miss Hirsch. He has our warmest wishes for 
a future full of happiness ; may Mr Crawshaw often be able to find time 
in it to enrich the Magazine with articles and poems from his pen. 

The post being thus vacant, it became necessary to appoint a fresh 
I<ditor, and all who were concerned felt strongly that no one could be better 
fitted to fill it than Mr H.C. Colles, a former Collegian, whose literary gifts are 
now well known to a far wider public than the College circle. It seemed 
doubtful whether he would be able to spare time for the R.C.M. Magazine, 
but on being approached in the matter he most kindly expressed his willing- 
ness to undertake the work if elected. His election was unanimous, and all 
members of the Union and Magazine Committees feel that they owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the readiness with which he has met their wishes. 
They would indeed like to say much more, but must content themselves by 
offering the warmest of welcomes from the College to the new Editor. 

M.M.S. 


The R.C.M. Union 


“ The readinesse of doing, doth expresse, 
No other, but the doer’s willingnesse.’’—HERRICK 


THE ANNUAL ‘AT HOME’ 

Surely Hon. Secretaries never had a pleasanter task than that which 
falls to the lot of the present writers, in being privileged to chronicle at 
first-hand the wonderful kindness and help given to the Union, alike by its 
Committee, its Members, and the staff of the College. This kindness reach- 
ed its very flower over the Annual ‘ At Home,’ and contributed immeasure- 
ably to the success of that party, which took place at College on Thursday 
evening, June 24. Distinguished artists most generously gave their 
services for the programme ; the Director’s goodness was the source whence 
came the illuminations in the garden, and the floral decorations in the 
Examination Hall; Mr Visetti yet again dowered the Union with beautiful 
plants for the Concert Hall, and roses and carnations for the tables down- 
stairs ; while all the Committee and staff worked with that splendid enthu- 


siasm which is so characteristic of the College. Had the weather been 
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equally kind, there is no doubt the attendance of Members and Guests 
would have considerably exceeded that of former years, since the number 
of tickets applied for was 700 odd. But the heavy rain kept many people 
away, so the total attendance was 591. Distinguished Members and Guests 
honoured the Union by their presence, and though it is impossible to print 
the full list, owing to lack of space, it may be of interest to mention that 
among the Members present were Sir Hubert Parry, Mr and Mrs Pownall, 
Mr Charles Morley, Mr S. Ernest Palmer, while the guests included Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Mackenzie, Mr George Henschel and Mr Oscar Beringer. 
The Union felt it to be an especial kindness that the Principal of the R.A.M. 


should have spared time to attend the ‘ At Home’. 


MEETING AT MEMBER’S HOUSE 
A most delightful party was given on Tuesday, July 6, at 42 Upper 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W., by kind invitation of Dr and Mrs 
Champneys and Miss Champneys. There was a large attendance of mem- 


bers, and the programme was as follows :— 


STRING Quintet (MS.) for two violins, viola, and two violoncellos .. Cyril Rootham 
MISS HELEN EGERTON, MISS ESTHER CAPEL-CURK, 
MISS JANET MACFIE, MR. CEDRIC SHARPE, — MISS ELLEN BARTLETT. 


SonATA in C minor, No. 1 for Oboe and Piano e Pe see ee Handel 
MR. HORACE HALSTEAD, MR, COLIN TAYLOR, 
Neve LIigbEsuieper, op, 65, for Vocal Quartet and Piano Duct os Brahms 
MISS VIOLA TREE, MISS MARGARET CHAMPNEYS, 
MR. ALBERT WATSON, MR. ROBERT CHIGNELL, 
MR. HAROLD DARKE, MR. W. H. HARRIS. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

From the business point of view, the past term has been by no means 
uneventful. Mr Aitken Crawshaw’s resignation of the [editorship of the 
College Magazine created a problem of very great importance, as it affected 
both the Union and Magazine. The matter is spoken of elsewhere in these 
pages, so lengthy comment is superfluous, but everyone joins in admiration 
of Mr Crawshaw’s services, and regret at his retirement. I-veryone is also 
equally united in appreciation of the newly elected Editor, Mr EH. C. Colles, 
a distinguished Collegian, and one of the earliest members of the Union. 

Two casual vacancies occurred on the Union Committee, as Miss 
Gladys Honey and Miss Dora Arnell have ceased to be present pupils of the 
College, and Mr Harold Rhodes and Mr J. KX. Ireland were elected in their 
places. 
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The question of Local Branches has been farther considered, and a 
scheme of Rules is now ready to be presented to a General Meeting at the 
carliest suitable opportunity, while the Sub-Committee appointed to con- 
duct enquiries with regard to a Loan Fund Scheme, have also carried on 
their work. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members are asked kindly to note that all annual subscriptions to 
the Union become due on November 1, as the financial year closes on 
October 31. 

The subscription is :— 

(4) Tor persons actually Pupils at the College and for two years after they 
shall have ceased to be pupils, 3/- 

(b) For all other persons, 5/- 

The Subscription includes that to the Magazine, and should be for- 
warded either to the Hon. Secretaries or the Hon. Treasurer of the Union. 

Marion M. Scotr 


Hon. Secretaries 
A. BEATRIX DARNELL iis: 


College Coneerts 


“Know you the musicians 2?" 

“Wholly, sir.” 

“Whom play they to?” 

“To the hearers, sir.” 

“At whose pleasure, friend 2" 

“At mine, sir, and theirs that love music.” —SHAKESPERE, 


May 25—(Chamber). 


1. Quarter for Strings in B flat, op. 67 oe ae ae ae Brahms 
1. Vivace. 2. Andante, 3. Agitato (Allegretto non troppo). 
4. Poco Allegretto con variazioni, Doppio movimento, 
PHILIP LEVINE (Scholar), MURIEL PICKUP (Exhibitioner). 
FRANK BRIDGE, CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar), 
2. SONGS .. as a. Chanson du papillon a0 on J.B. Weckerlin 
6. Un doux lien a3 Bn ae Alfred Delbruck 


MARGUERITE OWEN, a.r.c.m. 


3. PtANo soLo -. Le Festin d’ Esope, op. 39, No. 12... C. V. Alkan, ainé 
WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar). 


4. SONGS .. ae a. Gioje, venitein sen... AE Se Handel 
b. To crown my love ee 5 A.C. Mackenzie 
CHRISTA WOOD, a.r.c.. 
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5. Sonata for Piano & Violoncello, No. 2, in F, Op. 123 .. as C. Saint-Saens 
1. Maestoso largamente. 2. Scherzo con variazioni, 

3- Romanza, poco adagio. 4. Allegro non troppo, grazioso. 
SYLVIA CAPEL-CURE, CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar), 
6. SonG .. ate 30 LaCloche .. ae 39 C. Saint-Saens 


ROSE FEILMANN, acr.cm. 


7- ORGANSoLo .., Prelude and Fugue in A minor Ry or Bach 
EDWARD WALKER (Scholar). 


Accomranists— 
CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, arc My ELLEN TUCKFIELD, acne, 


June ro—( Chamber ps 


I. Sonata for Piano and Violin, in D minor, op. 121 50 or: ++ Schtomann 
t. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft. 2. Sehr lebhatt, 3. Leise, einfach. 4. Dewert, 
WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar), GIULIETTA MOTTO (Scholar), 

2. SONGS .. Sic a. Schmetterling, setz’ dich ee .» Frans Abt 

6. Spring as Ac $F a0 +» G, Henschel 


ELSIE WEBB (Scholar), 
3. PraAno Soto -»  Concert-Allegro, in A majorop. 46... ot Chopin 
EDGAR MACGREGOR, a.rcm, 


4. SONGS -+ a. Mandoline (1890) es Fa an S| 
b. Air de Lia (L’Enfant Prodigue, 1884) J 
FLORENCE TAYLOR (Exhibitioner) 


Debussy 


5. SEprer in E flat, op. 20 re ate ss a 0 Beethoven 
1. Adagio, Allegro con brio, 2, Adagio cantabile, i. Tempo di menuetto, 
4- Tema con variazioni, 5. Scucnzo, Allegro molto ¢ vivace. 
6, Andante con moto, Presto. 
HAYDN DRAPER (Scholar), REGINALD TUPPER (Scholar), 


FRANK PROBIN (Scholar), THOMAS PEATELELD (Scholar), 
SYBIL MATURIN, CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholan, KUGENKE CRUIT (Scholar), 


ACCOMPANISTS 
CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, Il. ARNOLD SMITII, 


June 21—(Choral and Orchestral). 


(FELIX MENDELSSOMN - BARTHOLDY, BORN 1809.) 


I. OVERTURE -. Hebrides ar ais as «+ Mendelssohn 


2. ORGAN SOLo a Prelude and Fugue in C minor 4a »» Mendelssohn 
ERIC GRITTON, a.rcom. + Mendelssohn Scholar 


3. INciIpENTAL Music (with dialogue). , a an a0 .» Mendelssohn 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream "” 
THE CHORAL CLASS AnD DRAMATIC CLASS. 


Conpuctor—SIR C. V, STANFORD, D.C.1 » M.A., Mus. Doe 


July r1—( Chamber ). 


1. Quintet for Strings, in C major, op. 29 — ae Beethoven 
1. Allegro moderato. 2. Adagio molto espressivo, 3. Scunnzo, Allegro. 4. Presto, 
SIDNEY BOSTOCK (Exhibitioner, ) ANTONIO PIEDRA, 
FRANK BRIDGE, REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), 
ELLEN BARTLETT (Scholar), 
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2; DUET | 7. a Mira la bianca luna bc a ais Rossini 
KATHARINE VINCENT, IVOR WALTERS (Scholar). 
3. Sonata for Piano and Violin, in F sharp minor rey ae César Franck 
1. Allegretto ben moderato, 2. Allegro. 
3. Ruerrativo - Fanrasia, Ben moderato. 4- Allegretto poco mosso. 
WILLIAM MURDOCH (Scholar), PHILIP LEVINE (Scholar). 
4. SONGS ne 0 a, Glaube oe 5c oe O% A 
ee Grieg 
b. Mein Ziel Sn ve a me 


DORA ARNELL, a.r.c.m. 


5. PIANO SOLO at Prelude and Fugue, in D major .. .. Bach-Busoni 
JOSEPH TAFFS (Scholar). 


6. SONGS .. 56 a. Muss es cine Trennung geben dn be Brahms 
b.Widmung.. oe S16 oe -» Schumann 
GEORGE BAKER (Scholar), 


7. Trio for Piano and Strings, in A minor ss a) ae .. Tchaikovsky 


1, Puzzo eLuGiaco, Moderato assai. 
2, (a) ‘Vuma con Vartaziont; (4) Finave, Allegro risoluto ¢ con fuoco, 


GRACE HUMPHREY (Scholar), PHILIP LEVINE (Scholar), 
CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar). 


ACCOMPANISTS— 
JAMES BUTLER, H. ARNOLD SMITH, a.r.cm., 
CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, 


July 1r5-~( Chamber ). 


1. Quarter for Strings, in A minor, op. 51, No. 2 ae ws os Brahms 
1. Allegro non Sete: _ 2. Andante moderato 
3 Quasi Menuetto, Moderato, allegretto vivace. 4. Finarr, Allegro non assai. 


THOMAS PEATELELD (Scholar), EVELYN PICKUP (Exhibitioner,) a.r.c.m., 
REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar). 


2. SONG ne Chanson Provengale AS i .. Dell’ Acqua 
A. CHLRISTA WOOD, a.r.c.m, 


3. PIANOFORTE SOLO BA Bolero, inC major, op. 19... au Chopin 
IDRIS LEWIS (Scholar). 


4. SONGS .. an a. Gestillte Sehnsucht On| 
Pare es : Brahms 
b, Geistliches Wiegenlied 5 f 
DILYS JONES, 
Viola Ate FRANK BrinGeE. 
5. ORGAN SOLO Two movements from Sonata, No. 3, in C minor A. Guilmant 
1. Adagio molto, 2, Allegro maestoso e con fucco. 
NARRY H. STUBBS (Scholar). 
6, Ocrer for Strings and Wind, in F major, op. 166 we ae Se Schubert 
1. Adagio, allegro. 2. Andante un poco mosso. 3. SCHERzZO, Allegro vivace. 
4. Andante con variazioni. 5. Menverro, Allegretto. 6. Andante molto allegro. 
SIDNEY BOSTOCK (Exhibitioner), EVELYN PICKUP (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.at., 
REBECCA CLARKE (Exhibitioner), CEDRIC SHARPE (Scholar), 
VICTOR WATSON, HAYDN DRAPER (Scholar), 
REGINALD TUPPER (Scholar), ALBERT DAVIN (Scholar). 


ACCOMPANISTS— 
CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE, ELLEN TUCKFIELD, a.r.c.s. 


aD 
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July 23—(Orchestral). 


1. SYMPHONIC PoEM zs Villon a on a8 William Wallace 


2. Duet ..  MHianseland Gretel (Act I., Scene 1.) .. E. Humperdinck 
GLADYS HONEY (Scholar), a.k.c.m., DORIS SIMPSON (Scholar), a.r.c.m. 


3. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in E flat, op. 73.. oe Ar Beethoven 


1. Allegro. 2, Adagio un poco mosso. 3. Ronvo, Allegro 
WILLIAM MURDOCK (Scholar), 


4. SONGS te Se: -. James Lee's Wife e .. Arthur Somervell 
DILYS JONES. 


5. Erx MusIkaiscHER Spass (A Musica Joxe) for strings and two horns Mozart 


1. Allegro. 2. MENUETTO, Maestoso. 5. Adagio cantabile. 4, Presto, 


6. WAtLtz oe ot Ph6nix-Schwingen, op. 125 si «+ Joh. Strauss 


Coxpuctok—SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L. M.A,, Mus. Doe. 


The Patron’s Fund 


We print below the programme of the orchestral concert which was 


iven at Queen’s Hall during the summer term. 
8 8 


Twelfth Concert, July 14, 1909 


1. THREE Scorrisn Pictures, for OrcuEstTRA  .. os oe J. St A. Johnson 
1. Coronach 2. Highland Gathering 3. Halloween 
2. Concerto, for PIANO AND ORCHESTRA Bie ah ie Haydn Wood 


MISS ELLEN EDWARDS 
3. Two Sones for Bartrone AND ORCHESTRA .. 4 a6 Frank Bridge 
Mr ROBERT CHIGNELL 
4. Viotin Soto, Concerto in D minor or he ae AD Wientawski 
MISS MARY LAW 


5 SYMPHONIC PoEM, ‘ BOADICEA” .. sit or 2 .. Montague Phillips 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Conpucrors: 


THE COMPOSERS anp SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc 


The following grants have been made from the Fund during 1909. 
Twenty-five pounds each, for study abroad :— 


Mr Ioan Powell 


Mr Montague Phillips 
Miss Ellen Edwards 
Miss Hilda Lett (2nd grant) 
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Twenty-five pounds (3rd grant) towards Mr T. F. Dunhill’s concerts of 
Chamber Music by British Composers. 
Nifty pounds towards Mr Edward Mason’s concerts of Choral Works by 
British Composers. 
To defray the cost of publication of Quintet for Piano and Strings by 
Mr James Friskin. 
The printed programme of the concert contained an interesting 
summary of the work done by the Patron’s Fund during the first five years 
of ils existence (1904-1909), which showed that fifty-four works by British 


composers have been produced in eleven concerts. 


She Royal Collegian Abroad 


“ Work well done hath even more of value than its seeming achievement, for 
it becometh in some sort a possession of the community.’’—ANon. 


We offer our warm congratulations to Mr Gustay von Holst on the great suc- 
cess of the music composed by him for the Commemoration Masque at St. Paul's Girls’ 
School, five excellent performances of which were given during the last weel: of July 
lo large and enthusiastic audiences. The Masque itself was impressive, and the char- 
ning music, so entirely in harmony with the spirit of it, was very touching. Both 
chorus and orchestra did the utmost credit to Mr von Holst's inspiring teaching, the 
chorus being composed entirely of members of the school, and the orchestra being as- 
sisted by some players from’ the Morley College orchestra, which is also under the direc- 
tion of Mr von Lolst. 

* * * 

This reminds us of an achievement for which he deserves the thanks of 
all patriotic English musicians, the performance of Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ which 
was given at Morley College, Waterloo Road, on June 5. The success which at- 
tended it is all the more remarkable when the fact is realized that the majority of 
the performers were actual students. It is no small thing to have brought one 
of Purcell’s finest works within the knowledge of hundreds of people, thus helping to 
strengthen that intelligent enthusiasm for English music which is one of the greatest 
aids towards its farther development. 


* * * 


Mr Marmaduke Barton gave a Recital at Bechstein Hall on June 2, when his 
extraordinarily fine playing roused the audience to great enthusiasm. The pro- 
gramme included Schubert's Sonata in A major, No. 9, Brahms’ Sonata in C major, 
Op. 1, and a number of shorter pianoforte solos. 


* * * 


Miss Florence Macnaughton gave a Recital at AZolian Hall on May 27, her 
artistic singing and skill in the arrangement of her programme being much admired. 
She was particularly successful in the groups of songs by old and modern French 
composers. 

* * * 

Your volumes of songs from the Oratorios and Operas of Handel have recently 
been published by Messrs Augener, the marks of expression, phrasing, etc. having been 
supplied by Mr Visetti, who has also written the interesting preface. 
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Miss Madeleine Booth, (in conjunction with Miss Annabel Macdonald), gave 
a Recital at Steinway Hall on May 7, assisted by Miss Maud Gay. The programme 
contained a number of interesting features, a noteworthy one being the performance’ 
of Ethel Smyth’s Sonata in A minor for Violin and Piano. 


* * * 


Miss Theresa Lightfoot has been winning laurels abroad since leaving College, 
and all who know her, either personally or through her charming singing, will be glad 
to learn that she has met with much success in Mannheim, (where she was engaged at 
the Hof Theater), and in Innsbruck, where she appeared as ‘ Carmen’ in Bizet's opera 
of that name. She is now in America, having being engaged for a term of several 
years by the Castle Square Opera Company, New York, but hopes to come across to 
England from time to time for her holidays. 

ws * * * 
The Newcastle Musical Society gave a highly interesting chamber concert on 
April 22, when the programme consisted exclusively of works by Dr Walford Davies, 
A vigorous Pf. Quartet in C, the charming ‘ Pastorals’, ‘ Prospice ' for baritone and 
strings, and the composer's ‘Second Sonata’ for Violin and Piano in which Dr Davies 
was joined by Mr Alfred Wall—were the chief events of a delightful concert, and 
everything was much appreciated. 


* * * 


Miss Gladys Honey's Recital on June 11 at Bechstein Hall is very well spoken 
of; the programme included ‘ Songs of Innocence ’ by Harold Darke. 


* * * 


A series of Organ Recitals has been given at St. James's Church, Fulham, in 
connection with the opening of the new organ. Amongst those who fave recitals 
were Dr Alcock, Mr Henry Bird, Mr Basil Johnson, and Mr W, EH. Hatris. 


* * * 


The English String Quartet— (Messrs Thomas Morris, Herbert Kinze, Frank 
Bridge, and Ivor James)—achieved remarkable success at their concerts at Bechstein 
Hallin May and June, All who heard them realized that they attained a perfection of 
ensemble which places them in the front rank of Ouartet parties, and they reecived 
nothing short of an ovation at cach concert. — Especial enthusiasm was ereated by 
their fine performance of Mr Frank Bridge's ‘ Italian "Ouartet, which proved to bea 
work of exceptional interest. 


* + * 


Miss Muriel Goodwin gave her first Vocal Recital at Steinway Hallon June to, 
when she was assisted by Miss Dorothy de Vin. The well chosen programme in- 
cluded songs by Scarlatti, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Parry, Elgar, Quilter, ete, 


* + * 
Mr Robert Chignell, in conjunction with Mr Aubrey Standing, pave an 


attractive concert at the Empire Room, Earle’s Hotel, Grosvenor Street, W. on 
May 27. The programme included songs by Coleridge Taylor and Harold Samuel. 
* * * 
Madame Marguerite King, (Mrs Ryder Large) gave a Recital at Lowestoft on 
June 30, before a large audience, and met with brilliant success, judging by the ac- 


counts that reach us. She played a group of solos by Chopin, and drew upon the works 
of Scarlatti, Dvorak, Arensky, Gluck, Rubinstein and Liszt for her other solos. 
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It is pleasant to hear how ably Mr Merlin Davies has been maintaining the 
honour of the College in Canada. Probably many readers of the Magazine are aware 
of the fact that he was appointed principal professor of singing at McGill University, 
Montreal, last year, and they will be interested to learn that he now has 60 pupils there, 
and in addition to his University work, has been appointed principal soloist at the 
Cathedral, where, by the way, the organist is Mr Farnham, an ex-Collegian and 
former pupil of Mr Sewell. | Mr Merlin Davies also does a good deal of concert work 


in Montreal; he gave a Recital at the Art Gallery, and sang at the Reception given ~ 


by McGill University to the Women's Congress under the presidency of the Countess 
of Aberdeen, 
” a * 


Mr Ioan Lloyd-Powell gave two Pianoforte Recitals at Bechstein Hall, on 
June 18 and June 23, and he is to be heartily congratulated on his success. It is no 
light matter to give a first Recital, and then follow it up by a second, equally success- 
ful, and equally exacting as regards the programme, especially when, as in his case, all 
the works are played from memory. The programmes contained things of such large 
calibre as Beethoven's Sonata in IZ major, Op. 109; Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, 
Brahms's our Ballads, and Bach's Italian Concerto, besides shorter pieces by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Debussy, Chopin, Liszt, and Rachmaninoff. 

* * * 

Miss I-ditha Ashburnham has recently been appointed to the High School at 
Winchester to teach the system of musical training for children which originated, we 
believe, with Miss Bird, and which is now being so widely developed by the efforts of 
Dr Arthur Somervell and Miss Home. 

Miss Ashburnham will have charge of the three Junior Divisions, and will hold 
daily classes, in addition to giving individual piano lessons. 


Moments usieaux 


“, 4. . To join the Brotherhood 
Of minds that rise up lofty as the hills.’ —GrERALD MASSEY. 

I. As the art-work of generations passes through the great sieve 
of Time, there are left certain outstanding creations which have in some way 
appealed to the minds of men of subsequent ages as worthy of reverence 
and preservation ; works often unrecognised at the time of production 
and apparently undistinguished in any particular way from other creations 
of the same period, yet gradually coming into prominence as the rest fall 
away into obscurity or semi-oblivion, leaving here and there some tower, 
pinnacle or rampart standing unshaken amid the crumbling ruin. Wherein 
then lies the strength of these solitary survivors? What is the secret of 
their greatness ? How have they made this special appeal to the human 
mind, which should be the aim of every sincere art-worker of to-day ? 

II. There are three ways in which an art-work may appeal to the 


human mind. The first and most direct of these lies through the emotions. 
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Man is naturally swayed by an infinite variety of emotions, certain of which 
are common to all of us, others dependent upon temperament ; and 
so far as man can find his own emotions existent in art, in so far will 
his nature respond to it. It therefore follows that the art-work which 
embodies the simplest of emotions, such as are common to all mankind, 
will make the widest appeal. 

III. But not necessarily a permanent one. For though the public 
will for a long time treasure up some art-work that satisfies these 
simple emotions, unless there be something more behind the form of ex- 
pression it will eventually weary them and be discarded for another, how- 
ever slightly different. On the other hand, the artist who expresses only 
those emotions which are peculiar to his own temperament can never make 
a wide appeal : he can only be understood by his few intimate friends, and 
must ever remain a sealed book to the many. Such a man can never be 
recognised as great, for universal language must be the means of expression 
for the giant. What more then is necessary ? 

IV. Happily we do not all live in a condition of primitive emo- 
tionalism. Even a wild performance on the tom-tom may excite to frenzy, 
but it cannot be considered on art-work of permanent value, even though 
it stir a hundred million savages. Man has been blessed with an intellect, 
and to find satisfaction in art, his intellect must be satisfied. Here again 
the work that is within the grasp of the average intellect is that which 
makes the widest appeal, subject to its degree of emotionalism ; for the 
two things are inter-dependent. A sum in compound multiplication has 
never been preserved in the National Gallery as a monument of art, nor 
does the world flock to Queen’s Hall to enjoy a demonstration of Euclid 
or Algebra, although the permanent value of mathematics is undeniable. 

V. But there is a third element of artistic appeal, and it is this which 
makes for true greatness—I mean the spiritual. And this element can only 
appeal to us in so far as our spiritual nature is developed. Herein lies 
the key to the secret of Bach’s greatness—emotion, intellect, but above all, 
spirituality. We shall not find another to place in the shrine of the few 
immortals until Time has patiently sifted out one who possesses the same 
three factors of character welded together in one and in approximate 
degree. We have many examples of the first two, separately or combined : 
we have even the three in varying proportion: but the next giant will 


be he in whom the third unites and embraces the other two. 
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VI. Nevertheless, the emotion of Bach is not wholly like that 
of other men. It is always pure, serene, noble. Not only did he express 
only what was worthy of expression, but his manner of expression is 
different ; he is ever restrained, calm, introspective. Bach’s appeal to 
the masses has never been very direct, but his work is always far and away 
the keenest delight of those who understand him. For to understand 
Bach is to win the intimacy and confidence of the great, strong, quiet 
Christian philosopher ; the deep thinker whom the crowd counts dull 
because it cannot follow his thought and fails to realise its value. The 
world at large will probably never know more than a fraction of what 
it owes to Bach for his influence upon the art of all time. Do we thus 
delight in the friendship of the man who carries his heart upon his sleeve ? 

VII. Yet there are works which have achieved a great degree of 
longevity, and even seem to make a bid for immortality without fulfilling 
all three conditions of greatness. An examination of these however will 
generally show them to be preserved either on account of their educational 
value —their excellence of workmanship or enlargement of resource 
or because they are the most striking contemporary expression of common 
emotion ; and will therefore last until some more attractive or startling 
creation along the same lines comes to light and ousts them from their 
place. 

VIII. National art reflects national character: is there not then 
much food for thought in the trend of modern art 2? The recent cult of 
the grotesque is the outcome of existing characteristics which cannot be 
ignored: the same characteristics as are found in the distorted art of 
the Chinese, born of a superstitious nature dominated by a profound belief 
in the supremacy of evil. It may even be that the popularity of such 
a toy as the gollywog is not wholly without significance. 

IX. Yet sorrow has its place in art, as in human life. Humour, 
certainly ; yes, even the grotesque. It is not the admission of these quali- 
ties that is dangerous, but the proportion. The always tragic person is 
apt to become a nuisance, and soon ceases to impress us; the constant 
giggler eventually arouses contempt ; while living in an atmosphere of 
the grotesque encourages unhealthy imagination. But sorrow is of 
immense value when contrasted with happiness. Humour needs no de- 
fence : it is a Providential antidote to much physical and mental pain, and 


a valuable asset in the balances of good and ill. Justification of the 
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grotesque lies in its poetic significance: it is the acknowledgment of the 
existence of the forces of evil; more often of the spirit of mischief, some- 
times, with very human paradox, allied to various phases of benevolence, 
as in the case of the brownies, trolls and gnomes of our fairy-tale days. 
When Grieg writes the “ March of the Dwarfs ” he presents us with no pic- 
ture of human sin or misery ; not even with a nightmare; but merely a 
characteristic poetic fancy. The grotesque is man’s most natural concep- 
tion of embodied evil ; a deformed humanity, a distorted creation. 

X. Wherein then lies the hope of future national art? It rests 
solely with national character, and stands or falls by it. Our foes are 
on the war-path in the shape of low and false ideals ; lawlessness masquer- 
ading as freedom, decadence in her favourite disguise of progress. Moral 
decay will drag all art down to degraded emotionalism ; intellectual 
idolatry will result in worthless artificiality ; spiritual starvation must 
rob the work of its very life and soul, and thus of its permanence. The 
responsibility rests on every one of us. The great work is not necessarily 
that which is hailed with enthusiasm by the Press of its day ; nor, as some 
think, that which provokes the greatest opposition : but that which, while 
creator and critic sleep side by side through the slow change of years, stands 
out among the dust of the past and the glamour of the new as a structure 
based on the unshakable foundation of noble ideal and purity of purpose. 
If our national art is to have a great future, it must reflect a great national 
character. If our individual art is to be immortal, it must reflect a 
character shaped for eternity. 


If, DOUGLAS TAYLER 


She R.C.M. Union “At Xome” 


“Imagination ; honourable aims : 

Free commune with the choty that cannot die ; 

Science and song : delight in little things, 

The buoyant child surviving in the man."" —S. T. COLERIDGE, 

Once more on all sides the question has been asked —and answered 

in the affirmative by several hundreds of fortunate people—“‘Are you going 
to the Union ‘At Home’ ?”’ On Thursday evening, June 24, a crowd as- 
sembled at the doors of the Concert Hall, with that eager punctuality which 


is one of the characteristics of all College festivities, and found a warmth of 
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welcome that made a fitting prelude to the ‘most delightful party in 
London.’ Ina marvellously short space of time the beautiful Concert Hall 
was filled with a happy throng of guests, past and present Collegians and 
their friends; hearty greetings were heard on all sides, and a general 
atmosphere of happiness and good-fellowship prevailed. There is no 
doubt that the Union is fulfilling at least one of its duties most admir- 
ably—the duty of blending musical with social virtues, of which we were 
reminded last year by our valued Editor. 


Indeed it would be strange if it were not so; strange if a Union of 
College people, founded in and by the College, and under the presidency of 
our Director, should fail to engender and perpetuate that spirit of comrade- 
ship and generous mutual appreciation which is the very life of a Society 
like ours. And proud as we are of our College, of our distinguished profess- 
ors, of our brilliant students, of our famous achievements in the history of 
english music, it is to the Union that many of us love to point as our crown- 
ing mercy, not because of its mere existence, nor because of the material ad- 
vantages which accrue to its members, but because it is the symbol and ex- 
pression of what we have always known to be the inner spirit of the place, 
the spirit of ‘ good fellowship born of mutual respect.’ And yet somehow 
College people are always going beyond one’s expectations in the way of 
generous help and kindness, and Union ‘At Homes’ are always turning out 
more delightful and more surprisingly friendly and better organised and 
more successful in every way than one expects them to be, or than one re- 
members them to have been before ; so that one must perforce say, in spite 


of possible accusations of plagiarism, ‘ It was better than ever this year.’ 


Some surprise might indeed have been felt by a stranger on perceiv- 
ing the modest announcement on the Programme: ‘“ Fourth Annual ‘At 


Home’ ”’ ; a four-year-old Society would seem perhaps almost too young to 
have established a tradition and a precedent of this kind ; and the Union 
may, we hope, be pardoned for having some considerable pride in its own 
progress. But there again, it would be strange if it were otherwise; we of the 
College are accustomed to the rapid building-up of traditions, and we should 
be making but a poor return for the energy and devotion which have been 
at our service ever since we first entered the doors of the College, if we failed 
now to join together to make the Union not only a successful society, but a 


society worthy of its environment. 
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Successes, however, are generally found to have their background of 
labour and organisation, even at Union parties where everything goes so 
smoothly and so smilingly that the stars in their courses might be thought 
to have arranged it all. Whatever the stars did for us, it is certain that 
they had a very large amount of human assistance. It is impossible ade- 
quately to express our thanks to the two Secretaries and to Mrs Bindon for 
their quite invaluable labours ; but when we consider not only that they 
had the whole arrangement and organisation of a large and important 
social function, but that the Hon. Secretaries were responsible for the man- 
agement of a musical programme of absolutely first-rate quality and scope, 
we can perhaps faintly realise something of the patient attention to every 
detail, and the unfailing care and thought, which they must have spent on 
their lion’s share of the work. Again, it is impossible to express our sense 
of gratitude to those distinguished artists who contributed the musical part 
of the proceedings ; for gratitude is so mingled with pride in our hearts— 
pride in themselves as students of the College, pride in their splendid 
achievements in the musical world, and still greater pride in the renewed 
evidence they have given by their generously accorded help of the true 
Union spirit—that words indeed must fail us. 

Nor is it easier, without hyperbole, to recall to the imagination the 
outward and visible beauty of which the music seemed but another form of 
expression. Beautiful as our Tall is at all times, it surpasses itself on the 
night of the Union party, when masses of red and white flowers (most kindly 
given by the Director and by Mr Visetti) reflect the inspiration which hung 
the red curtain against the white walls ; when the darkening windows fade 
from sapphire to grey, and when the gay company drifts here and there or 
settles into groups, freed by the skilful management of Mr Parker from the 
tyranny of straight rows of chairs. The examination-room below, not re- 
nowned for beauty in its every-day garb, was converted, as by a miracle, 
into a second chamber of fairyland, where our more prosaic needs were ad- 
mirably satisfied. This fairyland had a garden too, whose trees bore blos- 
soms of fire and garlands of light and colour, magical gifts which again we 
owe to the wonder-working generosity of our Director together with the in- 
genious co-operation of Mr Pycock and Mr Humphreys. Moreover, our 
tale of acknowledgments would still be incomplete were we to leave un- 
thanked Mrs Flowers and her valiant assistants, who ministered to our 


comfort with all their accustomed cheerfulness and ability, or the members 
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of the office-staff, whose help in numberless matters of detail was invalu- 
able. 

And here we must run the risk of appearing complacent ; for, when 
all is said, proud and grateful as we are, we cannot pretend that we are sur- 
prised at these excellencies. We always knew the College was excellent, 
from top to bottom; and to have given ‘ the most delightful party in 
London’ is what we should expect of the R.C.M. Union—long may it 


flourish ! P. M. W. 


PROGRAMME OF MUSIC. 
Parr I, 


OrGAN Sono... +. Toccata and Fugue inC major .. a J. S. Bach 
MR. W. H. HARRIS, 


Sonas ne is a. “ Vision Fugitive "” ne A Massenet 
b. Two Odes of Anacreon .. C, Hubert H. Parry 
tr. “ Away, Away ye men of rules,’ 


2. “ Hoary locks deform my head.’’ 
MR. EDMUND BURKE, 


Kiaur New Nursery RuymMes Ss ote ane to H. Walford Davies 
Por Vocal Quartet and Piano. 
1. The Apology. 5. The Fly and the Humble Bee 
2. Old Woman, 6. Bless you. 
3. A Tragedy. 7- An Old Cradle Song. 
4. A Little Old Man. 8. O my Little Sixpence. 


MISS FLORENCE MACNAUGHTON, MISS MAGGIE KIRKBRIDE, 
MR. SPENCER ‘THOMAS, MR. ALBERT GARCIA, 
DR. WH. WALFORD DAVIES 


Interval, 


Part II. 
PIANO SoLos 40 ae (a) Melody Rachmaninoff 
(>) Humoreske 


MR. MARMADUKE BARTON, 


Sonas we (a) Vedrai Carino (Don Giovannt) ats es te Mozart 
(2) Jewel Song (Faust) as 36 oe ie Gounod 
MADAME INA HILL. 


THE “CHIPS” QUARTET 
(MADE IN ENGLAND). 


MR, THOMAS F. MORRIS, MR. FRANK BRIDGE, 
MR. HERBERT KINZE, MR IVOR JAMES. 
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Jhe Seareh 
Not in pale friendship only do we meet 
Before a ripened intercourse be grown ; 
And not the speech of friends is ours alone, 
Nor yet the vagrants’ jargon we repeat, 
But questioners of one another, greet 
To tell the travelled ways that each has known, 


Seeking the same end 





What? The way is shown, 
So on again—but whither tend our feet ? 


We live and pass, and leave a trace behind 
Mayhap not one may see who wins the search : 
Yet marking it, cheer in life’s heavy plod 

Some falterers on the road we traversed find 
And foot it forward in the stately march 


One stage or so that brings men nearer God. 


A. AITKEN CRAWSHAW 


On the Rhine 


“ But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 


* * * 
Brimming and bright and large.”’——-M. ARNOLD 

After a summer tramp over the hills and through the deep pine 
woods of the Schwarzwald I had to make my way home again, and deter- 
mined to come down the Rhine to Cologne. I was not disappointed ; 
not even when the big outlines of the Baden country were left behind and 
the train ran through the meaner flats between Mainz and Bingen ; not 
even when I crossed tramlines and railway lines and found myself on the 
landing stage gazing at a hillside opposite, cut into geometrical patterns 
by the vineyards and their unsightly boundaries of stone. As the steamer 
swept down mid-stream I saw, or thought I saw, the wicked Bishop Hatto’s 
“round tower on the Rhine,” of which all good children learn in their 
poetry books, and which Baedeker aptly calls the ‘‘ Mouse Tower.” In 
the poem they were rats, great, horrible, gnawing rats, with bright eyes 
and sharp teeth, who took vengeance on the Bishop, but they may have 


been really only mice, for the tower now looks just the sort of place that 


a 





, 
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| a mouse could take by storm. If I came near to disappointment here, I 


still avoided the grip of it, for I did not look long at the “‘ Mouse Tower.” 
The voices of many friends had told me how utterly spoilt was the Rhine 
country, and had given warning of the weak ending that it would make 
to a holiday. But my freedom from disappointment was not only 
the application of the devil’s beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed is he that expecteth 
nothing, for he shall never be disappointed,” even though it may have 
kept me from grieving over the “ Mouse Tower,” and perhaps it resigned 
me to the sight of the Lorelei rock with a neat iron railing round the top 
and a flag flying. Though every rock were railed about, and every hillside 
mutilated with vineyards, and though every castle should be ticketed and 
labelled for the tourist to peer at through his field glasses, there would still 
remain unspoilt a great dignity, a spacious personality in the Rhine and 
its surroundings which rises superior to pettiness and folly. She has the 
queenly carriage of a great lady who is safe from the hurt of little rudeness 
and mean offences because she cannot stoop to recognize their existence. 
And the offences are not only of our own day, though sentimentalists pre- 
tend that we are the only vandals. It is pretty to read the romantic tales 
of love and war that belong to the castles crowning almost every hill, and 
it is casy and delightful to picture an age of high doings, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight, 

and to imagine that then (one never quite defines the time) the life of man 
was more consonant with the life of nature, that actions were large and 
motives simple, that good and bad were sufficient words to explain either 
in an age before temperaments were discovered. But the Rhine castles, 
scowling at each other from opposite sides of the stream, really tell a 
different tale. One chieftain would seize upon a crag and place his turret 
there to command a bend of the river or to secure a fertile scrap of land, 
and another would instantly extend his borders in such a way as to check 
encroachments. T*amily feuds raged through generations until the original 
cause of quarrel was forgotten, and only the rancour remained. The 
Rhine must have shut her ears to many bickering voices, many underhand 
schemings for advantage from the time when Hagen laid his plots in the 
Gibichung’s Hall, onward to the present day when the only advantage 
for which we bicker is the best seat on the steamboat. 


A musican could scarcely go down the Rhine without some thought 
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of its musical associations, but I passed the Lorelei rock and arrived at 
St. Goar that night with scarcely a thought of one, and only the broad 
melody of the flowing water singing in my ears. Late in the evening 
I walked to a lonely spot on the shore, where the darkness shut out all the 
small human imperfections and allowed one the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the water’s solemn song, and the great still hills giving attentive audience. 
Suddenly someone in the distance played a fanfare on a cornet, and imme- 
diately the hills, so silent hitherto, sang the phrase again with the purified 
voice of a perfect echo. Though the notes were not the same, there was 
enough likeness in the lilting rhythm to recall Siegfried’s horn, especially 
when the hills sent it back freed from the grossness which belongs to the . 
cornet’s vulgar personality. The touch of actual music, slight though it 
was, was sufficient to form a bridge for the mind to pass from nature to art. 
Up to that moment artistic music was unthinkable in the presence of so 
great a mystery of moving water and the silence of the hills. But the hills 
broke silence—for one moment they took part in a fragment of the human 
music drama, and instantly the mind began to compare, contrast, and estab- 
lish relations between the two. TI realised for the first time how extraordin- 
arily veracious was Wagner’s landscape painting in music. The prelude 
to Das Rheingold has often puzzled me for its unlikeness to the flow of any 
water which I knew, but it has precisely the deep, persistent sound of 
a bountiful flood majestically moving between lofty hills, which is the sound 
of the Rhine. And the horn call itself is made to echo and re-echo as 
Siegfried approaches the Rhine with the resonance gained from high hills 
and deep water. One must visit the Rhine to realize the accuracy and 
the vividness of Wagner’s descriptive power, and some moments in The 
Ring area guide to the Rhine which far surpasses Baedeker. 

My journey the following day gave another serics of pictures 
which showed still more vividly the unassailable beauty of the river. 
There is a stretch of country about halfway between St. Goar and Coblenz 
where the stream bends and shuts out all offending features. The railways 
on either side vanish, either leaving the banks for the time being, or bur- 
rowing through tunnels. There are no vineyards, no factories or piers. 
Even the castle-builders of old seem to have avoided it, and the hills keep 


their natural shapes and foliage. A soft grey sky was reflected in the broad 





silver band of moving water through which the steamer splashed like a 


clumsy, incongruous monster in an enchanted land. This would be the 
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spot to come to first in order to find the spirit of the river rather than the 
show places above or even the mighty Drachenfels below. But once she 
has been found she will go with you either up or down, and not even the 
horrors of the Emperor’s Schloss at Stolzenfels, or the military fortress at 
{hrenbreitstein will drive her quite away. After all it is the fastidious 
tastes who lose the most, for they are frightened away from the great things 
in nature and in art by their unimaginative perceptions. For them a 
Beethoven symphony may be ruined by a bad second oboe player, and 
the Rhine becomes unbearable because creatures like themselves hasten 
to and fro upon it. But good things are hard to spoil, and the Rhine is 


one of them. 


She Adventure of my Violin. 


“Tt tis but fortune, all is fortune '’—SuaKkesprre. 


My violin is a fine specimen of the work of Carlo Antonio Testore, and 
bears the original label. Tt was made in Milan in the year 1750, and is in 
good condition, On June 28th, 1907 I went to the College for my usual 
lesson about 10.30, and, having deposited my violin in the cloak room on 
the first floor, I went downstairs to the office on business. When [ came 
back four or five minutes later, I found to my amazement that the violin 
was gone! I told my bad news to the office staff without delay, and very 
soon the whole College knew of the loss, and both officials and students gave 
all the help and sympathy possible. A valuable overcoat, belonging to one 
of the students, had also been taken, and a worthless one had been left in its 
place. But no violin, not even a worthless one, replaced mine. It was an 
opportune day for a thief to go about the building unnoticed, for there had 
been some function the evening before, possibly a College Union ‘At Home’, 
and there were strangers going to and fro removing flowers, etc. Just as I 
came in, indeed, some men were taking away a grand piano by our entrance, 
so that T had to go round by the Lady Students’ door, and then through 
the hall, past the central entrance, to my own part of the College. Thus 
it was almost impossible that anyone should have followed me bol 3 AL 
concluded that the thief was behind the cloakroom door when I entered, 
and that he left with my violin and the overcoat as soon as the coast was 


clear. 


Sr 
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No clue was forthcoming, so I communicated with the local police, 
and dealers of all sorts in London were warned of my loss and given orders 
to stop anyone who should try to dispose of such a violin. This, at least, 
was supposed to be done, but later I myself found several dealers who had 
had no such intimation, and to this negligence its long disappearance must 
be attributed. Had the police worked exhaustively, I feel sure that my 


violin would soon have been recovered. 


On the following day I learnt from the police that at twelve o’clock 
on the day of the theft, a man tried to pawn a Testore violin for seven shil- 
lings at a shop in Edgware Road, the broker had refused it, and the man 
then went away. On being shown a photograph of a suspect by a detective 
the dealer was ready to swear that it was a portrait of the same man. THe 
was a coat thief well known to the police, and had been in prison before for a 
similar offence. The odd thing was that up to the time when he stole my 
violin his lodging was known to the police. However, from that time on- 
wards nothing whatever came to light, and by January, 1908, T had quite 


given up every hope of seeing my violin again. 


Months later again, on October 5th, when T was at my home in the 
Midlands, I received an unexpected telegram about it from London and hur- 
ried there immediately, At ten o'clock on October 6th T went straight to 
the College to tell the news, and it was there that T heard of the extraordi- 
nary way in which it had been found. It appeared that one of the staff of 
Messrs Hill and Sons of Bond Street had been looking round a sale room on 
view day, at Sotheby's I think, and had recognised my violin amongst many 
others which were for sale, whereupon he stopped the sale of it and had it 
sent back without delay to the pawnshop from which it had come. As soon 
as I knew this I went to Messrs Hill, and the gentleman who had recognised 
the instrument came with me to a shop in Wardour Street. The broker 
told me that the violin and two Dodd bows had been pawned there on June 
30th, 1907, for three pounds, and that they had been lying there ever since. 
After a clear year had elapsed it was sent to a sale room for auction accord- 


ing to the usual custom, and this had been the means of its recovery. 


There was no trouble in identifying my violin and bows, for they and 
various little articles in the case were all exactly as I had left them last. 


But I shall always think myself very lucky to have got it back, for of course 
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Wardour Street is one of the best known hunting grounds of the violin col- 
lector, and it might so easily have been bought from the broker—and then 


certainly I should never have seen it again. 


She Jerm’s Awards 


Epwarp M. HuGues 


“Come, take fifty |'’—Browninc 


The following awards were made at the close of the Summer Term, 


L909 :— 


Councir Exuipitions (£50) — 


Brenda Broadway (Piano) 
Katherine Vincent (Singing) 
Grace G, Roesler yf 
Antonio Piedra (Violin) 
Elsie V. Sparkes a 
Ivelyn M. Pickup is 
Seymour T, Goodwin (Organ) 


Tue Director's [isrory Prize— 


Arthur C, Ileberden, 


£5 
£8 
£8 
£8 
£8 
£5 
£8 


Messrs Hitt & Sons’ Prize or a VioLin, Bow & Case— 


Edith D, Devin (Scholar). 


Tie WorsitpruL Company or Musicians’ SILVER MEDAL — 


Ellen C. Edwards, A,R.c.m. (Scholar). 


Tins WirtrcoMBE-PORTSMOUTH SCHOLARSHIP— 
Dora Ilorner (Singing). 


Tur Lonpon Musica Socirry’s Prize FoR SINGING 


Gladys M. E. Honey, A.r.c.m. (Scholar). 


Tur Associatep Boarp Ex1pition FoR WEsT AUSTRALIA— 


A, Ivy Wigmore (Violin). 
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